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EDITORIALS, 


THE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


HOSE students of the Brigham Young 


Academy who last year took the regular 


Normal course in the Training School, have) 


now had the practical experience of five 


months of professional work in the district) 


school, seminary or academy. For both the 


Normal Training School and the pupils who. 


have gone from it the period has been a 
crucial one. 


has rested and it is a great pleasure to note 


that without exception the success of these 


young teachers has been phenomenal. The 
experience acquired here has given a con- 
fidence and has virtually placed the teachers 
two years ahead of those who have not had 
such opportunities. 


in obtaining good positions. 
It is not always the brightest and most 


enthusiastic of the second year Normals that | 
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Upon the teachers who have left | 
the Academy its reputation to a great degree | 


School trustees, too, ex-| 
press their approval of the work that is being | 
done, and, hereafter, graduates of the Church | 
Norma] Training School will have no difficulty 


are the most successful. Time and time again 
those who dread the work and flinch beneath 
criticism as beneath a lash are aroused by 
the very obstacles and adversities against which 
they content and a new side of their nature is 
| developed, latent capabilities become potential 
and the “failure” becomes an anqualified suc- 
cess, 

Everything worth having is worth work- 
ing for and the members of the present train- 
ing class should be encouraged by the successes 
of their predecessors. Your native zeal 
and talent rightly directed, together with 
your acquired scholasticism will make you a 


| power in the school room and today it is the 


‘powers and not the minus quantities that are in 
demand. 


THE B. Y. A. SUMMER SCHOOL. 


ie was announced in the Christmas Norma. 
that, if possible, the famous author of 
Baldwin’s Psychology would be secured for 
‘the next of the celebrated Summer 
Weare pleased to learn that arrange- 
ments have already been made with Dr. 
Baldwin and the work of the August peda- 
gogium will be upon a higher plane than that 
‘of any of its predecessors. 

Concerning Dr. Baldwin, Major J. B. 
Merwin, editor of the American Journal of Edu- 
cation, writes to Prof. Cluff, as follows: 

* Dr, Baldwin giant in educational 
matters and yet one of the most humble, retir- 
He will 


charm and greatly instruct all who are for- 


session 


School. 


a 


is 
ing, modest men that you ever met. 
tunate enough to come under his blessed and 


benign influence.” 
Any endorsement of Dr. 


Baldwin among 


STATIONERS AND 
BOOK-DEALERS. 


LEGAL BLANKS, 11. A.B. y. a. Ann Students’ Guide to Book-Keeping, 
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protessional educators is superfluous. Hes is in alee is not wit, and the vinegar of journal- 
his particular province of the pedagogical) ism is not calculated to raise you, from a 
world without a peer and not alone from Utah literary standpoint, in lyour own estimation or 
but from neighboring states will teachers come in that of your friends. In fact condiments 
to take advantage of the rare opportunities are not nutritious diet and a little common 
which his presence affords. ‘sense in the Chronicle would make it vastly 

As heretofore stated the best of local talent more interesting reading. You are young yet, 
will be secured for the Summer School and but, perhaps, you are not too young to learn. 
neither labor nor expense will be spared in 
adding to the enviable reputation already 
acquired. 


Rae: Pedagogium is essentially the society 
of the Normals. It appeals in its object 
‘and in the methods pursued by it to every 
F course the University Chronicle sees noth-, teacher, and if the Maeserie Society would 
ing good outside of its own limited sphere. combine with it and the professional teachers 
Those brilliant boys, someday they may be of the Academy give it the benefit of their 
men, who edit the witty little weakly remind experience it would soon equal any pedagogic 
us of Plato’s Troglodytes, who, because they organization west of the Mississippi. 
lived in darkness, denied the very existence of) 
the sun. Naturally they are humiliated by 
the fact that the University has less than half. 
the number of students that daily attend the) 
B. Y. Academy, but it is very puerile for 
them to vent their jealous spite in ill-natured 
remarks. When the University offers ad- thorough education. The time is not far dis- 
vantages equal to those now presented by the tant when none but qualified teachers can 
Academy it will probably have as many obtain positions and those who neglect the 
students as the Academy, and we hope to live opportunity of today will find that tomorrow 
to see the day. In the meantime, dear boys, they are far in the rear of the mighty pro- 


(excuse us, embryonic editors) remember that | cession of educational progress. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 


AILY the importance of completing a 
four years’ course of study is becoming 
more apparent to Normal students. They 


realize, more than ever before, the- value of a 


GEOGRAPHY. 5. Give the mind a true minature object 
world and it will create and traverse a sub- 
jective one. Show how. 

geo-, 6, Geography and natural history are in- 

eparably connected. Giv e evidence. 


means to 7. As the “croppings” guide the prospector 
ppg 


[NOTES FROM PROF. BRIMHALL’S THEORY. | 


Definition. Colonel Parker defines 
graphy as a description of the earth and its in- 
habitants. To teach geography 


cause others to know the surface of the earth 
asastage, and its inhabitants as actors on 
that stage. 


Guiding Principles : The foundation of 
geographical knowledge must be sense pro- 


ducts. Explain. 
2. The most fruitful field of geographical 
interest is elementary science. Why? 
3. Places not connected with objects or 
events are psychically out of relation and there- 
fore abstract to child-mind. Illustrate. 
t. Geographical wholes are much 
Give proof. 


more 
simple than subdivisions, 


to the rich ore of a mine with all its dips and 
spurs, so does structural geograpy lead the 
learner to the treasures of scientific truths of 
Geology, Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, Phy- 
sics and C hemistry. E laborate. 

Devices and Methods: As the imagination 
ean build with precepts only, our first care 
should be to furnish this material, and one of 
the most effective devices in this direction is 
the collection of a 

School Cabinet,—containing specimens from 
the three kingdoms of nature and from the 
fields of art. 
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No country | in the orld is more frnittal i in 
mineral specimens than ours, and for a teacher 
in Utah to enter upon his second year’s work 
without a cabinet, is an indication of unfit- 
ness for so responsible a position as the care, 
culture and development of ‘bundles 
possibilities.” 

Children will gladly aid in the collection, 
classification and care of specimens from a 
precious piece of ore, to a scrap of kangaroo 
leather. 

Appoint a committe of boys for all the sizes 
of nails and tacks. Let some girls bring all 
the varities of pins and needles nicely arranged 
onacard. Have your florist press in a book 
the flowers and leaves classified, Call on your 
hunters for varieties of butterflies. Have a 


company of woodmen whittle out specimens of 


all the woods. Your doctor-pupils will bring 
you eo of medicine plants. The 
farmer -club will supply all the varieties of grain 
in little bottles. Fruit-girls will delight to put 
up httle jars or large necked bottles of fruit. 
The large boys will take pleasure in securing 
and presenting to the collection, pelts of 
animals, claws or feet of birds and beasts. 
With an outlay of a dollar or so you can have 
preserved in alchol a nice variety of reptiles 
and insects. 

As to the classification of objects, suit your 
own taste, but remember a collection unelas- 
sified is no more a cabinet, than sounds unhar- 
monized are music. 

The Picture Cabinet. 
three great divisions: 
places, noted events. Persons may be clas- 
sified, as, great wariors, statesmen, phil- 
osophers, inventors, discoverers, reformers and 
authors, The Picture Cabinet should be 
arranged on cards, and either hung on the wall 
or placed in a drawer; at all events each 
division of a cabinet should be under the 
special care of some trusty little ewrator, and a 
record of every specimen ‘kept i in a book or on 

a slip hung up; this record should give name 
and number of specimen, date of donation and 
name of donor. 

A very good plan is to tie to each specimen a 
little card bearing number of specimen and 
name of donor. Cabinet keepers should 
report to the teacher at least once a month. 
Cabinets should increase constantly, and when 
they cease to grow interest is flagging. Collect, 
classif fy, and cause to be used, is the cabinet 

call, first, dast, and all the time. 

Dead geography is found buried in lists of 
questions and answers, out of relation to 
practical life. 

Live geography is mirrored in the milk pan; 


This should be in the 
noted persons, noted 


of 


gl 


it peeps from the peach pit; it orates from the 
orange; it smiles from our shoe strings; it 
creeps from our carpets; it laughs from our 
Jace-curtains; it gushes from our gloves; 
blushes from our buttons; and dances on our 
diamonds. 

Globes: These are indispensible. Should 
your district not furnish one then you must 
make one out of pasteboard or wood. There 
really should be a blackboard-globe in every 
school. And in Grammar orades, a world can 
be built by pupils. Have the boys make the 
frame by preparing five board wheels: one for 
the equator, one for each of the tropic lines, 
one for the arctic, and one for the antarctic 
circles. Now onto these wheels, bend and 
nail lath so cut as to form your sphere. Now 
lay off, mathematically, your globe, and, with 
putty build the continents by committee work, 
divide it into countries, put your little flags on 
it, pin your miniature paper boats to the ocean 
and then show your pupils how to throw it into 
space by will power, enlarge it by imagination 
and see it whirling from west to east on its 
axis and moving majestically around the sun, 
presenting each in turn, gladsome sportive 
spring, toilsome sultry summer, active anxious 
autumn, and withering weary winter. 

Maps: In selecting, points of superiority 
are, simplicity, correctness, clearness and 
durability. Complete sets in roller case is 
good, but a set, each in separate roller case is 
preferable. As regards the pupil, there should 
be maps from the first, beginning with sand 
modeling of natural divisions, clay, and putty 
modeling should follow, and this be succeeded 
by ecard board cutting, paper perforating, pencil 
work in outline, colored maps, and finally eom- 
plete detail pen or crayon maps. 

Physical maps naturally precede political 
ones, and each should be progressive and filled 
in from dictation or memory. The steps 
ae ard desired results in map drawing are : 

. The structural or material map; 2. The 
on 3. The dictation; 4. The memory y map. 

hae have three distinct uses, 

1. Making perieet t and permanent the men- 
tal ae Providing a source of refer- 
ence. . Furnishing a drill device. 

mais from the physical and political maps 
of each country drawn by the individual pupil, 
committee maps can be drawn on cloth or large 
sheets of paper. 


Blackboard maps are excellent, and floor 
maps are good where the class is not too 
large. 

Teach countries to children as wholes. Look 


to your own experience and see if the subdivis- 
ional maps of the U.S. have not been rather 
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mystifying to your clear conception of the 
states in relation. It seems almost as possible 
to comprehend Ohio as politically independent 
of the Union as it is to get a clear geographical 
idea of it disconnected with its surroundings. 

Teach South America, Africa, Europe and 
Asia as wholes following some logical order of 
procedure, 

In teaching natural divisions to intermediate 
and grammar grades, instruct them in geo- 
graphical language. 

In describing a river have them use the 
proper terms: as, The Timpanogos, it has its 
source in Wasatch Mountains, flows in a 
westernly direction, and, draining a portion of 
the eastern slope of the great basin, empties 
into Utah Lake. 

Keep in view the great aimsof teaching ; ad- 
ditional ideas, additional words and additional 
power of application. 


SUGGESTIONS ON TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


PROF. WM. M. STEWART. 


There are certain pedagagical principles 
which underly all teaching. These must be 
understood and kept in view in all successful 
work I here enumerate some of them: 

1. The conerete must precede the abstract. 

2. The idea must come before the symbol. 

3. Facts must precede generalization. 

4, Thought must always come before ex- 
pression. 

In teaching arithmetic the teacher must 
keep in mind the following objects: First, and 
most important, mental discipline; second, 
utility, under utility, neatness, accuracy and 
rapidity. 

Arithmetic, as ordinarily taught, has but 
little disciplinary value. Symbols and opera- 
tions are used with but little idea of what they 
represent. 
reasoning while the language of arithmetic is 
studied instead of arithmetic; and although 
so much time is devoted to the subject but 
little value is the result. 

With pupils that have studied arithmetic in 
the ordinary way, the teacher should first aim 
to connect the language of arithmetic with 
the which that language represents. 
This can be best done by the working out 
of problems and performing arithmetical 
operations in the concrete. 

The four fundamental operations of arith- 
metic should be taught together, first in the 
The multiplication table as usually 
taught is simply a process of memorizing. It 


ideas 


concrete. 
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Calculation takes the place of 


should be gradually developed from the first ; 
and drill on the multiplication table should be 
for the sole purpose of securing automatic 
action on the part ot the mind, in recalling 
combinations of numbers. The book should 
not be placed in the hands of pupils below 
the third grade. The work of the first two 
grades should consist mainly in performing 
the fundamental operations by means of 
objects, familiarization of the signs, working 
numerous mental problems, and in doing 
number work up to one hundred. The 
Klementary Arithmetic can be introduced in 
the third grade mainly as supplemental work 
to that prepared by the teacher. In all cases 
should the text book be used to supplement 
the teacher’s course. 

Compound Numbers should be taught first by 
the pupils actually performing the operations 
by means of objects, buying and selling keep- 
ing accounts, measuring, weighing, ete. , 

The idea of the fraction should be gradually 
developed through all the lower grades and 
especially should much drill be given on parts 
of numbers, thus: What part of 60 is 30, 20, 
10, 15, 5,12, 40, 45, 25, 3, 2,1, 4,8, 16, 32, 
ete. What is ‘of 60, /,, /s.\/i, Yo, Vertis 
3/10, * io, 3/29, 1/9, etc. 

All the numbers from 1 to 100 should be 
taught this way. The step from parts of 
numbers to parts of units, as fractions, is very 
simple, in fact there is nothing new in frac- 
tions except the difference of denomination. 
Take great pains in having your pupils get a 
clear conception of the fraction. This can 
only be done by performing all the operations 
by means of objects. Before commencing 
formally to teach Addition of Fractions, have 
pupils reduce, by means of objects, parts of 
units of different sizes to the same size or de- 
nomination, and reduce parts of units to their 
lowest denomination. After the idea is clear 
in the mind of the pupil from object work, 
give numerous mental questions. Then the 
addition of fractions can be taught as the ad- 
dition of whole numbers. Some difliculty in 
the addition of large fractions will be ex- 
perienced by pupils not being able to see 
mentally the common denominator or the de- 
nomination to which all the parts must be 
reduced in order that they may be of the same 
size, This will necessitate a process for find- 
ing the least common multiple, and, in redue- 
ing fractions to their lowest terms, of finding 
the greatest common divisor. If the eombina- 
tion of numbers has been properly taught up 
to this time, pupils will readily resolve num- 
bers into their prime factors, and the 
principle that the continued product of the 
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principal prime factors, each used a num- 
ber of times equal to the greatest number 
of times it occurs in any of the given numbers 
will be the Least Common Multiple with the 
other principles in the L. C. M. and G. CG. D., 
can be easily deduced and understood by the 
class. Pupils must understand and be able to 
give a reason for every operation performed. 
No operation should be learned mechanically. 
Remember that mental discipline is the primary 
object. Addition of fractions thoroughly 
mastered, little that is new will be found in 
subtraction, multiplication or division, In 
fact all these operations should be taught to- 
gether mentally as in whole numbers. 

In multiplication of fractions as in that otf 
integers, the pupils should keep in mind that 
the multiplicand is to be taken, or added as 
many times as there are units in the pultiplier. 
In the division of fractions make the parts of 
the same size and divide as in simple numbers 
or find how many times the divisor is contained 
in a unit and compare that with the dividend, 
as: If pens cost 1/; of a cent each, 3 pens can 
be bought for 1 cent, and for 5?/; cents, three 
times 5?/; pens can be bought and at ?/; of a 
cent each, one-half that number can be bought. 
Numerous mental problems covering every 
possible relation should be given. 

Decimal Fractions should follow common 
fractions and should be taught as a class of com- 
mon fractions whose denominator is ten or some 
power of ten which is always expressed but 
never written. The first work in decimal 
fractions should consist of simple mental 
problems illustrating all the principles of the 
subject. No rules for pointing oft should be 
committed to memory and the rules for plac- 
ing the decimal point should be discovered 
and understood by the pupils. 

Percentage has the decimal for its basis, and 
it Common and Decimal fractions are clearly 
understood there is nothing new in percentage 
except its practical application. Introduce the 
subject by giving numerous practical mental 
questions illustrating all the principles in- 
volved, then lead the pupils from the simple 
principle to its complex application in 
practice. 

Interest is the same as percentage with the 
additional element of time, and should be 
taught in the same manner. All short pro- 
cesses of calculation should only be given after 
the principles are thoroughly understood, and, 
usually, a thorough knowledge of the princi- 
ples will suggest the shortest method of solving 
the various problems. 

Proportion isa formal statement and has its 


use in convenience. When tanght formally, 


without a knowledge of the underlying 
principles it is worse than useless. First lead 
your pupils, by means of mental problems, to 
see the relation between two quantities and 
then to see two or more equal ratios and in 
this way the formal statement of a proportion 
with its manner of solution may be under- 
stood. 

Longitude and Time is properly taught by 
pupils being led to discover the facts connected 
with the rotation of the earth and then form 
their own rules therefrom. 

Square Root and Cube Root should be taught 
and pupils led to understand or formulate the 
rules from the blocks. 


THE TEACHING OF LANGUAGE IN THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


In the English language the question 
whether a verb agrees with its subject in 
number and person makes a very little differ- 
ence to the boy. If he once understands the 
rule he cannot apply it, for in point of fact the 
inflections ot the verb are so few that it makes 
almost no difference at all whether there were 
any formal statements of concord, The Eng- 
lish language is an analytic language, and it 
must be studied piecemeal. You cannot apply 
the rules of concord which belong to Latin 
and Greek and to some extent to German, to 
the mysteries of the English tongue. In fact 
good English was written and spoken long 
before English grammar was invented, and I 
recollect, also, that in the case of the Greek 
and Latin languages the grammarians appear 
on the scene after the springs of eloquence had 
dried up and these languages were in their 
decadence. Cicero and Cesar paid honor- 
arium to Grecian instructors, not to be taught 
the pettinesses of their own speech but for 
instruction in rhetoric. Rhetoric meaning the 
highest qualities of style as connected with 
strong thought. It was for such purposes that 
Demosthenes studied and Socrates obtained 
such splendid recognition in the gifts of his 
pupils; and Gorgias of Leontium was enabled 
to demand for his service such a sum as might 
ransom an army. 

No grammar here; no dry formality, but 
inspiration and life. No wonder they were 
willing to pay for it, 

I was brought up upon such books as Goold- 
Brown, Harvey, and the books that have sue- 
ceeded them, and I wonder now that any boy 
who has passed through that desert has any 
thing succulent still left upon his bones. No 
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wonder boys always used to say and say now, 
“T hate grammar.” Why can it not be made 
a joyous study, in which the attention is hap- 
pily kindled and the eye alert with an interest 
in the study itself? I maintain that it can be, 
and it ought to be, but it must be brought 
about by very radical reform from the method 
now commonly in use. What is the method 
now commonly in use? I answer, adherence 
to metaphysical definition. The boy at the 
outset has inflicted upon him a definition per- 
haps like this: “ An object is something ex- 
ternal to the mind and comprehensible by its 
retiocinations.” I may not have quoted the 
language with perfect accuracy, but the 
thought is produced to perfection. The boy 
goes home and either has brain fever or seeks 
relief trom his trouble upon the ball ground. 
Let teachers decide in their own minds 
whether that which they are teaching as gram- 
mar is within the limits of the childrens’ com- 
prehension. If it is logical and metaphysical 
in its form it certainly can be fit for no one but 
the pupil whose judgment has already matured 
or is rapidly maturing, The only refuge, there- 
fore, is to teach language as the boy learns it 
in the cultivated family, in the composing room 
or the printer’s office, namely, by practice, prac- 
tice, practice. The young person who has six 
months of this sort of work under judicious 
instructions or with intelligible text books will 
be able to use his mother tongue with ten 
times the force and grace and ease that can be 
acquired in years by another with the ordinary 
text books and the usual instructions. So 
thoroughly worn out and discouraged with the 
old grammar did some of the best teachers of 
Salt Lake City become ten or twelve years ago 
that they deliberately cast them out of their 
schools as unpractical and useless; and they 
said that it made no difference in the gram- 
matical attainments of their pupils. 

We take pains to put our young children 
into the hands of refined German or French 
nurses in order that they may learn while 
young not only the accent but the idiom of 
those foreign tongues; in order that they may 
learn by a sort of absorption how to speak the 
language fluently and without thinking of the 
reason why, No one questions the soundness 
of this theory and practice until we come to 
the study of the English language. Here we 
have allowed the grammarian to usurp the 
place that belongs to the mother, or the nurse, 
or the refined friend; and we give young chil- 
dren a sort of Procrustes’ bed and teach th m 
to take a kind of savage pleasure in the dear- 
ticulating ot the English sentence upon it. If 
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the victim is too long to fit the bed, off goes 


his head, or his feet, or his arms, as the case 
may be. They are taught to take pleasure in 
the sufferings of the English sentence much as 
boys who stick wanton pins in butterflies and 
lizards and take pleasure in seeing them 
squirm. I strongly disapprove, on account of 
its abuses, of the invention of the rack for the 
English sentence. When the sturdy Kent be- 
held his King Lear quite dead and some were 
still trying to revive him, he said: 

‘“ He loves him not that would 

Upon the rack of this tough world 

Stretch him out longer,”’ 

So I feel that our poor English sentence has 
been long enough stretched upon the rack, and 
it is time to try some other method. For my 
own part I do not eare.if the child remains ig- 
norant even of the names of the parts of 
speech until he is twelve or thirteen years 
of age. That is not what the study of lan- 
guage is for. It is true he may learn them 
perhaps in fifteen minutes, but the main thing 
to teach him is accuracy and freedom of 
speech within the limit of his vocabulary, and 
this should increase as rapidly as bis reading 
and study may add to it. This is the study of 
rhetoric, and this is the true study of lan- 
guage, 

How many a fine old lady there is who can 
give by heart all the rules of the old grammar, 
and yet whose speech from childhood has 
retained the same limping deformities! What 
good did it do them to study the rules of 
grammar? A large number of the “ rules of 
grammar” cannot have any wide application, 
owing to the analytic quality of the language 
as well as other reasons. The study of a poem 
or some bright gem of thought, exercises in 
idioms and practice in common expressions of 
what are needed, this is the kind of work that 
has true value for the boy and girl, and leads 
him pleasantly into spheres of thought, sup- 
posed heretofore to be closed, but which really 
lay open to him all the time if any one knew 
how to lead him there, 

I look to see the introduction into our com- 
mon schools in not very distant time of the 
theory and practice of language teaching 
which is worthy of our splendid heritage ot 
thought and literature; and the youth who 
turns back in memory for contemplation upon 
his early progress will not, as now, deplore 
that he was scourged through a parched and 
dreary desert where bare rocks glared under 
the blazing sun, but was led delighted by the 
hand through glades and hedge rows, where 
streams were murmuring sweetly and birds 
were singing. 

Edward A. Benner. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL COURSE. 


[NOTES FROM PROF. CLUFF’S LECTURES. | 


Tue first requisite to good teaching is a 
knowledge of the being to be taught. . We 
must understand the mind we are to cultivate, 
if we are to cultivate it properly. The mind 
acts and develops in accordance with certain 
laws. Each faculty has its proper use and 
growth, and it is for the Sunday School teacher 
as well as for other teachers to study these 
faculties and the laws of their growth. 

The mind works as a unit. It is impossible 
for one faculty to act without calling into ser- 
vice many others, but for convenience of study 
we speak of these faculties and group of facul- 
ties as though they acted independent of each 
other. All the capabilities or faculties of the 
soul can be classified under three heads, Intel- 
lect, Feeling, Will. 

To develop the first of these is the particular 
office of the common school, while the Sabbath 
Schools lay emphasis -on the second and third. 
Of course each school takes cognizance of all 
while laying particular stress upon one. 

The intellect may tor convenience be subdi- 
vided into three groups, the Presentative 
or perceptive faculties, the Representative tac- 
ulties and the Elaborative faculties. The per- 
ceptive faculties are sometimes called the 
Intuitive faculties. They are conveniently 
subdivided into three special groups, namely : 
Sense-Perception, Conscious-Perception, and 
Noumeual Perception. 

Sense-Perception.— We see the trees, the ani- 
mals, the mountains and other objects of the 
external world around us and thus gain knowl- 
edge of them. We hear sounds and gain by 
this means not only a knowledge of the sounds 
but of the things that produced the sounds. 
We touch things, taste things and smell things, 
gaining in these ways information concerning 
those things. Seeing, hearing, tasting , smelling, 
and touch are called our five senses, and 
because we can get knowledge of things by 
means of these senses we say we have the fac- 
ulty of sense-perception. | We perceive or 
know things immediately through our senses. 

As the knowledge thus gained depends upon 


the accuracy. of the organs of sense, the ear,|a 
it will immediately be seen that 


the eye, ete., 
one. part of primary education should train the 
hand to feel, the ear to hear, and the eye to see 
accurately. Excursions to the fields, meadows 
and hills afford excellent opportunities for this 
sense training. Where excursions are impossi- 
ble the objects of nature should be brought 
into the schoo] room in cabinet collections. 


Sense-Perception is our power. to gain 
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|knowledge through our senses by means of 


sensations. Sensation is the basis of all our 
knowing. Without sensation there can be no 
esnse-perceptions or particular notions, and 
without particular notions there can be no class 
notions. 

Conscious-Perception.—I know that I feel, that 
I think, that I love or hate, and Ijknow that it 
is I. [Ihave power to know my own cts as 
mine. This power of self to perceive himself 
knowing is termed conscious-pereeption. There 
is a world within called the mental world as 
infinitely varied and wonderful as the outer 


world, Sense-perception perceives the outer 
world, and conscious-perception the inner 
world. 


Noumenal-Perception.— W e can with propriety 
speak of the world of necessary ideas. We 
know intuitively space, time, beauty, infinity, 


etc. These ideas are familiar to us and are of 
constant use. Space, time, beauty, etc., are 


necessary or noumenal ideas, and the power to 
perceive them is called noumenal-perception. 
Noumenon is that which conditions phenome- 
non. That gold is yellow is a phenomenon, 
but the element itself which conditions the 
yellow is noumenon. 

We have therefore power to know imme- 
diately the outer and the inner worlds, and 
those of the world of necessary ideas, and 
this power is designated by sense-perception, 
conscious- perception, and noumenal-perception. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE FACULTIES, 


These are separated into Memory, Phantasy 
and Imagination. 

Memory.—We not only have power to gain 
knowledge but to recall to consciousness that 
which we have once known. Yesterday we 
saw a flower, today we recall the idea of the 
flower by the power of memory. 

Memory is that faculty of the mind by which 
we reproduce our acquisitions just as we ex- 
perienced them. As memory the self stores 
his acquisitions, reproduces them with their 
associations and identifies them as his. There 
are then three principal elements in memory— 
retention, recollection, and recognition. 

It is the function of memory to reproduce 

all forms of knowledge and to recognize those 
forms. In this way it acts with all the facul- 
ties of the mind. If it were not for memory 
the past would be as dark and uncertain to us 
as the future is. A good memory will bring 
past experiences and their associations just as 
they occurred. To aid this three general laws 
should be observed. 

I. The law of the brain. 
on the condition of the brain, 


Memory depends 
and the brain 
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depends on the general condition of the body, 
therefore, this law requires an observance of 
the laws of hygiene that vigorous health may 
be insured. 

II. The law of acquisition. We can more 
easily recall that which we thoroughly know. 
This law requires, therefore, that we concen- 
trate interested attention on all subjects we 
study, and that we study so as to know the 
subject thoroughly. Frequency of repetition 
aids the memory. 

III. Law of suggestion, That which we are 
eXperiencing now tends to suggest things 
experienced before. The present suggests 
the past. Knowledge is not isolated in 
the mind but associated similar to similar in 
such a way that when one {idea is recalled it 
brings with it a whole train. It is profitable 
to study methods of association and in learning 
bind up the new knowledge to the old. 

Phantasy.—This is the power we have of spon- 
taneously representing our experiences in new 
forms. These new forms seem to us for the 
time being as realities. 

This is the faculty by ,which we “ build cas- 
tles in the air.” It is sometimes called the 
restive faculty of the soul, because in purposed 
mental effort the brain is wearied and this 
Spontaneous effort rests the wearied part. 
Phantasy pleases and refreshes; it is the soul 

drifting pleasantly in dreamland, and as it 
drifts hints are given to imagination, to mem- 
ory, and to thought. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


BY PROF. G. H. BRIMHALL. 
METHODS OF SECURING ATTENTION, 


From the talks on child mind each member 

of the Normal class has learned that the atten- 
tion is simply the power of concentrating, pro- 
longing and changing mental effort. 
' It has been shown also that the mind of the 
child is easily attracted and that his power of 
forcing his mind is very limited, and conse- 
quently the great duty of the teacher is to at- 
tract the attention into the field of discovery. 
In the field ot discovery there are found both 
truth and error, and the discovery of truth 
should be emphasized, for if we know truth a 
knowledge of its opposite will force itself upon 
the mind in most places by comparison. 

As physical conditions are often “catching,” 
so are mental and spiritual influences contag- 
ious. 


The teacher therefore who expects attention — 
from his pupils must give them attention, and 
while the pupils should be required to pay at-_ 
tention to the teacher, they should be led to. 
pay most of the attention to the lesson, even to_ 
the forgetting, for the time, of everything else 
except the lesson. 

If a teacher is enthusiastic, enthusiasm will 
pervade his class. If he is interested, probably 
his pupils will be interested. If he comes to_ 
Sunday School and teaches with an inward | 
feeling, “Ob, what a martyr I am ! how glad I | 
shall be when I have finished my Sunday 
School mission! ” his pupils will feel and in- 
wardly say, “*Oh, how hard it is to be a good 
Sunday School pupil! how glad I shall be when 
I won’t have to come every Sunday!” 

Our Sunday Schools should be festivals, and 
each lesson so thoughtfully prepared and artis- 
tically presented that it will please and profit 
the pupils. 

As well might a cook expect to light a fire 
and prepare a rich repast in half an hour as a 
teacher expect to awaken interest, properly in- 
struct or teed the minds of a Sunday School 
class after he comes to school without previous 
preparations. 

Attention is attracted by arousing a curiosity 
or in some way awakening an interest. Variety 
is one of the best means of prolonging attention, 
especially in the primary grades. Now, what 
means of variety have we in the Sunday school 
work? Many—we have the chart, a splendid 
device for awakening interest and sustaining 
attention. One teacher points to the picture 
and‘goes on explaining it all, thus giving the 
little ones second hand knowledge, when there 
was every opportunity for allowing the pupils 
to discover truth for themselves by being led 
to the discovery through a series of appropri- 
ate questions. 

Dr. Maeser gave the essence of a great edu- 
cational truth: ‘“‘Never do for a child what he 
can be led to do for himself,” when he said, 
“Children should not be talked to more than 
five minutes without a question being asked,” 

An error that teachers fall into is too much 
TELLING and not enough asKINe. 

Watch the class therefore and the moment | 
interest begins to flag, ask yourself “ What is 
the matter?” Then change your method from 
telling to asking or from asking to telling. It 
is not often the engine’s fault that the train 
stops, but the fault of the engineer or fireman, 
and it is not generally the child who is to 
blame for inattention. Let them ask ques- 
tions, 

Have the little ones sit in a good position 
but provide for frequent change of position, as 


cen can a nena 


sitting, standing with arms folded, listening 
with closed eyes, or looking carefully at some 
special picture or part of it. 

Paint word pictures and ask them to tell you 
what they see in their minds. At all events 


secure and sustain their attention, for without) 


it your labors will not be fruitful and your reci- 
tation will be but another evidence of the cor- 
rectness of the statement of a philosopher who 
said,§“As well talk to a boy’s clothes and ex- 
pect them to remember what you say as to at- 
tempt to teach him without securing his atten- 
tion.” 

In summary we say: Be prepared; be inter- 
ested yourself; use a variety of methods; be 
friendly, but not too familiar; be kind and 
courteous, 
attention are: love of self, love ot others, love 
of knowledge and love of right, none of which 
are bad except in their application. 


LITERARY, 
RHETORIC. 


What is rhetoric? Ancient thinkers have 
furnished us with some ideas on this subject, 
and later investigators have given us the result 
of their research. 

Said Aristotle,the ancient rhetorician:* “‘Rhe- 
toric is the faculty of considering all the possi- 
ble means of persuasion on any subject.” In 
modern times there have been three promi- 
nent conceptions. Some have called it a de- 
partment of applied logic; others a depart- 
ment of apphed aesthetics ; while yet others a 
department of applied ethics. 

On examination of these definitions it will 
be evident that while each one of these ideas 
play an important part singly, no one alone 
covers the ground. 

One commentator has viewed the subject 
from one position, or at least discovered one 
important phase, another writer has viewed the 
subject from another position. Then arises the 
question, What definition can be given that 
will involve all the requisites of this subject ? 

The mind manifests itself in three phases, 
through the intellect, teeling and will. There- 
fore a work in order to satisfy the mind must 
satisty all or at least one of these phases. 

Thus in order to satisfy thought or intellect,+ 
discourse must be logical, for logic is the pro- 
cess by which the mind accepts or rejects 
thought in thinking. 


* This applied principally to oratory. 


t Discourse is used in a general sense to express the different 
uses of language. 
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In order that the feeling may be satisfied, 
the thought must be aesthetical, or such as to 
awaken some desirable feeling. In order that 
writing be effective with the will, it must in- 
volve moral and ethical considerations. 

Thus according to these facts, rhetoric is 
logic or thought, will and emotion, expressed 
through language, or as one professor has 
said, “Rhetoric may be, and should be, right- 
fully defined as the science and art of eftective 
discourse,” and in order that discourse may be 
effective, it must satisfy the different phases of 
the mind betore alluded to. Says this same 
protessor, ‘“‘ Rhetoric is the science that exam- 
ines how thought can best be expressed in 
language.” Its aim is to search out, and pre- 
sent in a systematic way those principles that 
seem to be the groundwork of successful liter- 
ature. 

Having attempted this work, this science 
has been divided into two departments: In- 
vention and Style; the one corresponding to 
the process ot finding the thought, the other 
to the manner of setting it forth. 

Invention considered: It is evident that 
rhetoric cannot take the place of intellect and 
knowledge, that it cannot furnish us with any 
particular mass of subject matter; but it can 
give us guiding principles, that tend to the de- 
velopment of thought, and the most effective 
way in which it can be set forth. 

Invention is closely allied to logic,t because 
it deals with thought, and thought is at the 
base of rhetoric. 

When we speak of thought we mean the 
expressions of the soul. These expressions are 
not confined to word form. 

The skillful musician expresses thought in 
the way in which he executes his melodies; the 
sculptor makes the cold and solid marble ex- 
press those thoughts and emotions that stimu- 
late his being; while the artist works inces- 
santly to make the canvas and the paint brush 
tell the story that he knows and loves so well. 

He is the skillful seulptor who can make the 
marble tell what he sees and feels; the skillful 
artist who can make the paint brush tell those 
things which he himself knows; the best 
writer, the best orator, the best advocate of the 
science and art of rhetoric, who can best 
reveal through language his thoughts and 
emotions, 

Rhetoric is not words, it is not sentences nor 
punctuation marks, as some might be led to 
believe, these are only the materials, that if 
skillfully used reveal thought. 


{ Logie does not here have the narrow meaning expressed 
as a science in schools. 
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Therefore when you consider any principle 
in the science of rhetoric with a view of put- 
ting it into practice, remember that to be suc- 
cessful it must have direct bearing as regards 
the mind of man and the thought that you wish 
to convey. 

If you are considering the study of diction, 
ask yourself the question, Will the word 
chosen in preference to any other word reveal 
the thought you wish to express, If so, it 
must be a real word, or one having good foot- 
ing in the language, and of necessity one of 
propriety and precision. 

Then if the thought be beautiful, necessity 
demands that the language be beautiful; if it 
be ethical the language must correspond. So 
with the subject of punctuation, it is merely a 
device to bring out thought and expression, if 
it fails to do so it is faulty and useless. 

That word is rhetorical that best expresses 
the thought, even though at times it be slang ; 
that sentence rhetorical that most completely 
conveys the meaning, though at times it be 
ungrammatical, as frequently occurs in dialect 
form. 

To sum it up, that is rhetoric which best and 
most fitly reveals through language truth, 
beauty and morality, and that causes, when 
read by another, the response and echo of his 
soul, Alice Reynolds. 


LOCALS. 


The Kindergarten is now located in the 
basement. 


A separate room has been set apart for the 
Sunday School Normals, Room XV, 


Prof. Whiteley delivered an interesting lec- 
ture at the last session of the Pedagogium. 


It is rumored that Miss Maeser intends giv- 
ing a classical musicale during the month of 
February. 


The total enrollment for the year was over 
850 at the close of school on Friday of' last 
week. 


The heating apparatus in the Academy js 
working well. The rooms are all warm and 
comfortable. 


rm ; . 

"he Academy song has been written and 
sung, but the Academy yell has not been 
yelled. 


Hilder David McKenzie began his course of 
lectures last week. The three already delivered 
have been exceedingly interesting. 


Prof. Brimhall is delivering a course of lec- 
tures, on Friday evenings, before the Y. M. M. 
I. A. of Spanish Fork. 


Dr. Huft is giving mandolin instructions to 
a dozen young gentlemen who aspire to be 
serenaders of the first class. 


_ SKELTON & Co., have the exclusive agency 
in Utah Territory for the famous Luxembourg 
Pens. 


Prot. Cluff moved into his new residence 
during the holidays. He now lives on K street, 
one block north of the Academy. 


The enrollment of Sunday School and M. I. 
A. Normals for the present semester now ag- 
gregates 150—a large school of itself. 


Brother E. B. Isgreen, of the Weber Stake 
Academy, and Brother Ephraim Gowans, of 
B. Y. College, each visited Provo during the 
holidays. 


The mineralogical department of the Acad- 
emy is indebted to Dr. James E. Talmage for 
two beautiful specimens of selenite from Wayne 
County. 


A number of students are taking voice-cul- 
ture under Miss Lilian Roberts. We trust that 
many more will take advantage of this rare 
opportunity. 


Miss Mary Lyman, formerly in charge of the 
Kindergarten department and at present teach- 


jing in Coalville, spent New Year’s day with 


her Provo friends. 


Look out for Irvine & Barny’s bargain sale 
in a few days, consisting of Gents’ Overcoats, 
Boys’ Overcoats and Boys’ Suits. It will pay 
you to see our prices. 


3ecause of the rush of students during the 
first week, Prot. Cluff was unable to meet 
with all his classes, He began, however, with 
the second week. 

Miss Maeser reports an unprecented enroll- 


ment in the musical department for the first 
week. To use her own words, ‘* There seems 


|to bea musical craze at present.” 


We hail with pleasure the organization of a 
Young Ladies’ class for the purpose of teach- 
ing the ‘Young Ladies’ Guide.” About forty 
members are enrolled in this class, 


The Normal work done by the B. Y. Acad- 
emy now covers the whole ground, We have 
instructions for district school teachers, Sunday 
School teachers, Y. M. M. I. A. ofticers, and 
for officers of Y. L. M. L. A. 
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S. 5. Jones & Co. are preparing to take 
stock and are closing out ladies’ wraps, coats 
and cloaks at cost. 


By request a synopsis of Prof. Wolfte’s 
lecture on “ The Rise of Normal Education in 
the United States,” delivered last Thursday 
before the Pedagogium, will be printed in the 
next NorRMAL. 


The CuristmMas Norman received many 
complimentary notices, not only from its 
friends in the field of educational journalism, 
but from the press at large throughout the ter- 
ritory. Thanks! 


The great event of the last session of the U. 
C. T. A. was a lecture by Dr. J. E. Talmage. 
The association gave a dance in the evening, 
which was one of the most delightful social 
successes of the season. 


Bro, Eggertsen was kept from his post in the 
Commercial College during the first ten days 
of the semester on account of sickness in his 
family. During this time his classes were in- 
structed by Brother Hinckley. 


Two new teachers were added to the Faculty 
at the beginning of this semester, Brother 
Hinkley, graduate of Poughkeepsie, and 
Brother Edward Holt. Brother J. J. Fuller 
has been secured for librarian. 


The class of ’96 organized last week under 
most favorable auspices. The following of- 
ficers were elected : Andrew Christensen, pres- 
ident; R. B. Morrison, vice-president; Minnie 
Daniels, secretary; Myron Clinger, treasurer, 


It the Normat aids you in your professional 
work as a teacher; if it helps you in the Sun- 
day School or in your M. I. A. work, you 
should subseribe for it and not borrow your 
neighbor’s copy. 


During the first week of the semester the 
Academy was visited officially by Dr. Karl G. 
Maeser, as General Superintendent of Church 
Schools, and by President David John, as rep- 
resentative of the Stake Board of Education. 


Kifforts are being made to have the literary 
and pedagogical work of the Academy well 
and completely represented at Chicago. Ks- 
pecial attention will be given to the Prepara- 
tory school exhibit. 


Last Sunday the class teachers of the Nor- 
mal Sunday school, who have held their places 
since the organization of the school, became 
critic observers and teachers from the regular 
Sunday school department are now in charge 
of all the classes. 


The training school is again in full blast, 
with a better attendance than ever before. The 
entire success of those now in the field who 
took the course last year is a great incentive 
and an encouragement to present training 
teachers, and this is probably the cause of the 
unusual attendance. 


We have received from the Rio Grande 
Western Railway a map of the San Juan, Blue 
Mt. and Henry Mt. mining districts. The map 
is so accurate and the routes so plainly por- 
trayed as to excite a suspicion that the general 
passenger agent had the gold fever and went 
over the entire ground in person. 


RECEPTION TO STUDENTS. 


In response to the invitation of the faculty, 
about 450 students, belonging to higher de- 
partments of the Academy, assembled in 
Room D on Monday evening, January 16th. 
For two hours was enjoyed one of the most 
delightful receptions that has taken place in 
the history of the institution. All reserve}was 
laid aside and the utmost cordiality prevailed, 
each vieing with his neighbor in extending a 
warm welcome and the hand of fellowship to 
the new students, 

About nine o’clock the pupils and their 
friends partook of the refreshments which 
were provided, and then the following program 


was rendered : 


Humorous Recitation, 


H. M. Warner. 


Song, W. D. Roberts. 
Recitation, Ethel Lowry. 
Duet, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Giles. 
Recitation, Emil Maeser. 
Song, “My Temple,” Mrs. Giles and School. 
Benediction, Prof. Cluft. 


THE PEDAGOGIUM. 


The first regular meeting of the Pedagogium 
for this semester was held on Thursday even- 
ing, January 12th. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing term of five weeks: . 

President, Henry Peterson; first vice-presi- 
dent, Detta Caftrey; second vice-president, 
Alma Murdock ; Secretary, Jennie Brimhall; 
Treasurer, A. B. Anderson. 

Program committee: P. 
Groesbeck, Kate DeLong. 

Dr. Karl G. Maeser then delivered a most 
interesting and helpful lecture, taking as his 
subject “ The true teacher and the instructor.” 


C, Evans, Cora 
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It is currently rumored that henceforth the 
Pedagogium will have the practical co-opera- 
tion of the faculty in its endeavors to elevate 
the plane otNormal work and in the discussion 
of educational problems. 


B. Y, A. CHORAL CONCERT. 


It is the intention of Prof. H. E. Giles and the | z 
Choral Society to give a concert in the Stake 
Tabernacle on the evening of Feb. 7th. For 
this event there have been three months of 
most careful preparation and of rehearsals. 
The best talent in the Academy and in Provo 
has been secured for the occasion. 

The following most excellent and classical 
program will be rendered: 


PROGRAM: 
1. “ Let the Hills Resound,’’ Rochards 
Choral Society 
2. Overture, 
Orchestra 
3. Tenor Solo, ‘‘ Non e ver,”’ Matei, 
Mr. Fred. C. Graham 
4, ‘“*Whirl and Twirl,” Flying Dutchman, Wagner 
Ladies’ Glee Class 
5. Like the Woodland Roses,” Franz Mair 
Boshard and Pyne Brothers 
6. Inflamatus, Stabat Mater, Rossini 
Miss Lillian Roberts and Choral Society 
7. Duett, ‘‘ Holy Mother Guide his footsteps,”’ Balfe 
Misses May Zabriskie and Emma John 
8, Baritone Solo, ‘‘ The Old Brigade,’’ Prize Selections, 
Mr. John Buckley 
9. Chorus, ‘‘ Gipsy Life,” Schumann 
Choral Society 
10. Violin Solo, ‘‘ Souvenir de Baden,”’ Leonard 
Prof. W. C. Clive 
11. Glee, ‘‘The Vacant Chair,” Bort 
Gentlemen’s Glee Club 
12. Soprano Solo, 
Miss Lillian Roberts 
13. Chorus, “‘The God of Israel,” Rossini 


Choral Society 


PROMO 


Lumber, Mig. & Building Go, 


The leading COAL DEALERS of Provo, 


HAVE GONSTANTLY ON HAND THE 


ROCK SPRINGS and PLEASANT VALLEY COAL 


Delivered to all parts of the city. Just the place for B. Y. A. 
students to get their coal. 


—_ Railroad Depot. W.R. A. — ae 


SILVER, THE PRINTER, “ BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. Under Smoot Drug Co. 


F. F. REED & BRO, 
—~e=DENTISTS~2s 


Have all modern instruments for the practice of 


Operative »® Prosthetic Dentistry — 
ARTIFICIAL CROWNS and BRIDGE WORK A SPECIALTY 


i. Speclal Rates to Students and Teachers — 


BANK BUILDING 


ROOM 10 


DR. CHRISTENSEN 
Surgeon Dentist ¥ 


All Work Warranted or Money Refunded. 
The Cheapest and Best on the Market. 
All Kinds of Work: 


GOLD, PLATINUM, SILVER, ALUMINUM, RUBBER 
AND CELLULOID PLATES 


IN THE FINEST STYLE AND MANNER 


Reduced Rates to Students and Teachers 


Call and See Me at Rooms 2 and 4 Bank Building, Provo 


TIM SCOT TORS 


DEALER IN —— 


Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Sausage, Ete, | 


Solicits the patronage of Students and 
Boarders of Students at special rates. 
FOUR DOORS EAST OF POST OFFICE. 


9 STUDENTS: Ps 
REMEMBER THAT 


PYNE & MAIBEN’S | 

—-i-1S8 THE PLAGE TO BUY YOUR i 
DRUGS, TOILET ARTICLES, ====# | 
===DPERFUMES, F FANCY GOODS i 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


Ms 
& 


bis gate Meeting House, 


Provost Ut. 


IS 


. 


Oldest Book Store | ->s+dRa1<— Good Treatment and 
in Provo. j Reliable Goods, 


| ex, 3edouIsT, 
Boots and Shoes. 


‘Custom Work e REPAIRING. 


CENTRE STREET, > PROVO. 


Brigham Young Academy 
- STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES, : 


S ~ +GLASS, CHINA 9 SILVER WARE. 
GEORGE HARTLEY, WAGONS, BUGGIES AND FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

— THE JEWELER — White Sewing Machines, Groceries al Notions, 
\WAPGH REPAIRING IN ALL BRANCHES} 
Mail Orders Attended To. 
me ENTRE: SUBEPT 


~ STUDENTS CALL ON. 


“ACHE EVERDe 


FOR THE 


CHOICEST MEATS 


eo Re pa in 1 tha ote 


——— 


W. H. GRAY & CO. 


W. H. BERRY | 
Pransfer # Goal Qusiness. 


ALL ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO. 


Low PRICES: AND ‘coURTEOUS ‘TREATMENT 


Fast of East Go-op. Residence in Block North of D. 6K G. Depot. 


FARRER BROS. & CO. 


Carry A Full Assortment o 


LADIES’, MISSES’, and GENT’S SuTs 


- Students should Patronize the 


Woolley - Steam « [jaundry 


SSS OF SS 


ao. i a CITY. : 
DRESS GOODS AND TRIMMINGS. 
Bundles Reeeived on andeys 2 and A Hepntnee ‘Paidays- a SS 
Special Rates to Geachers and Students. 
Promptness and Satisfaction Guaranteed. } 4th and J Streets, Prov 0, 
JOSEPH J ACOB, 4 


BLY. yAeademy Provo ee Utah. : Western Union R. D. ST 


' Two doors west of 
jue SCRIBE Bop ao Irvine & Barney. Barber Sop. - 


First- Class Work Guaranteed at Living Prices. 


pd THE NORMAL peje HOT + AND Z COLD + BATHS. * © 


GUY C. WILSON; SEC’Y, Prove ([ROGERY, « 


J. R. BOSHARD, Manager 


B. Y. ACADEMY, PROVO CITY, UTAH 


SPECIAL RATES _ We fabor Unceasingly for 


To Normal Classes and those desiring to get up clubs.|*  °- = ° The Jrade. 
Honus made known upon application to : 


* 


RB, O. SMOOT, President. ESTABLISHED 1869. BEN, BENNETT, Superintendent, 4 


PROVO CO-OPERATIVE ASTTUTION, " 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED HOUSE OF THE KINO IN THE TERRITORY. 


DEALERS. N=. 


General Merchandise and all Kinds of 
Utall Produce. 5 ro 


WE STUDY TO PLEASE! POINIER & BACHMAN, 


| 


And our Beautiful Line of i A N. Ba iT Cc H BE N 
DressGoods, Trimmings, Underwear & Hosiery * KA ee — 
WILL SURELY PLEASE YOU. == FRESH CANDIES MADE DAILY == | 
7a : | OYSTERS SERVED IN ALT STYLES. 
Headquarters for Ladies’ Cloaks and Wraps, | ~— os 


Gent’s Clothing, Furnishings, Boots and ‘4 : UNION PAGIFIG d 


Shoes at very reasonable rates. 
S.S. JONES & CO. RAILWAY. 


a W H UFE.D. D. S| <j p/ Shortest, Quickest and Best t 
Graduate of the University ts Michigan, I INE T0 ALL POl NTS a 
= —~DEN TI = i= - North, South, East and West 1 


PROMO CITY, = UTAH. i 


Through Trains are nade up at Salt Lake wih 


ETERSON, LON B00 SUIPMENT SECOND 10 NONE” “Ser, 
MeERcHA NT- Trains Lowe Prom as Follows: : 


— 8 bes” Passenger ee for SalteLake at 7:55 a. m. 
and 4:10 
¥ ss UTAH. Bl LO K. bes~ Passenger ida i South at 9:40 a. m. 


sie cae 6:40 p. m. 


Lr STU DENTS! ! PATRONIZE, FOR POINTS ON THE . 
GAGHE VALLEY BRANGH 
[Drovo Steam | paundry. 2% 255.2 sn out of Prono ari 


: G.W. CRAIG, = - - AGENT 
Bundles Called For and Delivered. for Rates, Time Tables, Maps, Etc., call at 
ere UNION PACIFIC TICKET 
cee OFFICE, PROVO. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. B. DICKENSON, ELI. LOMAX, =D. E. BURLEY, 


Asst.Gen’l Mer. ron. P&T. set. Gon ae Salt Ta < 


=. 


